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THE HERALD. 
HOW JESUS WAS RECEIVED. 





BY THEODORE PARKER. 


TRuTH never yet fell dead in the streets ; it 


has such affinity with the soul of man, that the 


. seed, however broadcast, will catch somewhere, 


and produce its hundredfold. Some kept his 
Oth- 


Did priests and Levites 


sayings and pondered them in their heart. 
ers heard them gladly. 
stop their ears? Publicans and harlots went into 
the kingdom of God before them. Those blessed 
women, whose hearts God had sown deepest 
with -the orient pearl of faith ; they who minis- 
tered to him in his wants, washed his feet with 
tears of penitence, and wiped them with the 
hairs of their head, was it in vain he spoke to 
them? Alas, for the anointed priest, the child 
of Levi, the sons of Aaron, men who shut up in- 
spiration in old books, and’ believed God was 
asleep.-—They stumbled in darkness, and fell in- 
to the ditch. But doubtless there 


tear-stained fare that brightened like fires new 


was many a 


stirred, as truth spoke out of Jesus’ lips. His 
word swayed the multitude as pendent vines 
swing in the summer wind ; as the spirit of God 
moved on the 
No doubt 


many a rude fisherman of Gennesareth heard his 


there be Jight,’’ and there was light. 


words with a heart bounding and scarce able to 
keep in his bosom, went home a new man, with 
a legion of angels in his breast, and from that day 
No doubt, on 
the other hand, Rabbi Kozeb Ben Shatan, when 


lived a life divine and beautiful. 


he heard of the eloquent Nazarene and his Ser- | 


mén on the Mount, said to his disciples, in pri- 
vate, at Jerusalem, ‘* This new doctrine will not 
injure us prudent and educated men ; we know 
that men may worship as well out of the temple 
as in it ; a burnt offering is nothing ; the ritual 
of no value ; the Sabbath like any other day ; 
the law faulty in many things, offensive in some, 
and no more from God than other laws equally 
good. We know that the priesthood is a human 
affair, originated and managed like other human 
affairs. 
but what is the use of telling it? 


to be 


The people 
The Pharisee 


will conduct wisely like a Pharisee—for he sees 


wish deceived ; let them. 
the eternal fitness of things—even if these doc- 
trines should be proclaimed. But this people, 
know not 
them ? 


poor unlettered fishermen on the lake of Galilee, 


who the law, what will become of 


Simon Peter, James, and John, those 


to whom we gave a farthing and the priestly 
blessing, in our summer excursion, what will be- 
come of them when told that every word of the 
law did not come straight out of the mouth of 
Jehovah, and the ritual is nothing! They will 
£0 over to the flesh and the devil, and will be 


lost. Itis true, that the law and the prophets 


are well summed up in one word, love God and | 


man. 


kingdom of God, and ‘* destroy our usefulness.”’ 
Thus went it at Jerusalem. 'The new word was 
‘* Blasphemy,’’ the new prophet an ‘* Infidel,”’ 
But at Galilee, 


things took a shape somewhat different ; one 


**beside himself, had a devil.’’ 


which blind guides could not foresee. The com- 


mon people, not knowing the law, counted him | 


a prophet come up from the dead, and heard him 
gladly. Yes, thousands of men, and women al- 
£0, with hearts in their bosoms, gathered in the 
field, and pressed about him in the city and the 


desert place, forgetful of hunger and thirst, and 


were fed to [the full with his words, words so | 


deep that a child could understand them ; James 
and John leave all to follow him who had the 
word of eternal life ; and when that young car- 
penter asks Peter, ‘‘ Who sayest thou that | 
am ?’? it has been revealed té that poor unlettered 
fisherman, not by flesh and blood, but by the 
word of the Lord, and he 


the Christ the son of the living God.’’ 


can say, ‘Thou art 
The 
Pharisee went his way, and preached a doctrine 
that he knew was false ; the fisherman also went 
his way ; but which went to the flesh and the 
devil ? 

We cannot tell, no mani can tell, the feelings 
which the large free doctrines of absolute reli- 
gion awakened when heard for the first time 
There must have been many a Simeon waiting 
for the consolation ; many a Mary longing for 
the better part ; many a soul in cabins and cot- 
‘ages and stately dwellings, that caught glimpses 
of the same truth, as God’s light shone through 
Some crevice which piety made in the wall 
Prejudice and superstition had built up betwixt 
an and God ; men who scarce dared to trust 


waters of chaos, and said, ** Let 


We may confess all this to ourselves, 


"| spread. 


But never let us sanction the saying, it | 


would ruin the seed of Abraham, keep back the | ence would soon melt down the icy barriers of | he does not consider it at all to his disgrace 


| that revelation—** too good to be true’? such was | and you are ready to move heaven and /jof their mother? A Virginia slavenolder| Brazilian sugar to be kept out of this market? 


| their awe of Moses, their reverence for the priest. 
|'l'o them the word of Jesus must have sounded 


| divine ; like the music of their home sung out in 


the sky, and heard in a distant land, beguiling 


sick of 


forms which had lost their meaning, pained with 


|despair. ‘There must have been men, 
| the open secret of sacerdotal hy pocrisy, hunger- 
Bs > . . 

| ing and thirsting after the truth, yet whom error, 
and prejudice, and priesteraft had blinded so that 
| they dare not think as men, nor look on the sun- 


light God shed upon the mind. 


From the Pioneer. 
SOCIAL GATHERING. 


Everything which terids to develop the social 


j affections, has an elevating and purifying tenden- | following law, under which every slave in 


ey. Only bring the human race in frequent and 
friendly contact with each other, and they will 
soon perceive how vastly human vice has been 
exaggerated, and human virtue overlooked. To 
be wrapped up in one’s-self,—insensible to the 


gentle influences of social life, and indifferent to 


friendly sympathy and regard, tends to deaden | 


the finest feelings of the soul, and poison the very 


fountains of our being. 


‘**'Tis when the rose is wrapped in many a fold, | 


| Close to its heart the worm is wasting there 
Its breath and sweetness, not when all unrolled, 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom, rich and fair, 
| Breathes forth the perfume of the ambient air.”’ 
It is one of the most palpable defects of most 
of the prevalent religious systems that they 
either take no thought of our social nature, or 


else pervert it to the most hurtful evils. 


one fact in this connexion. 


ious societies it is considered a positive sin to 


spend ‘‘the precious hours of the Sabbath’? in | 


social enjoyments, such as visiting, taking pleas- 
&c., &e. 


: 3 . 
years since, Miss Sedgwick presented the manu- 


ant walks, T recollect when, a few 


script of one of her invaluable works to a distin- 


guished Unitarian ‘‘ divine,’’ (and Unitarians 
are much “more liberal on this point than most 


other sects) he objected to one chapter—the best 


in the book, by the way,—because it painted in | 


glowing colors, a scene of social enjoyment out 
in 

| . . 2 ; 
| «* The groves—God’s first temples,”’ 
| 


|upon the Sabbath day. Now in the name 


| that great Being who delights in the social name 
of Father, what could be more pernicious than 


this cold-hearted and unsocial criticism,—for if 


he is a kind Father what so pleasing in his sight 
as to see his children engaged in social festivi- 
ties? But Ihave not room to enlarge upon the 
subject though it would be pleasant and profita- 
| ble. My attention was called to it by the follow- 


ing article from the Salem Observer. 


| Soctanu GATHERING. We understand there 
was a social gathering of members of Rey. Mr. 
Stoune’s society, in Beverly, on Thursday even- 
ing last, of a highly interesting character. The 
room in which it was held was tastefully decora- 
jted, and the table profusely and beautifully 
Several pieces of sacred and secular 
| music were sung with pleasing effect. A com- 
munication in verse, purporting to come from the 
venerable Elm, which shades the church, group- 
ing many incidents of the olden time, was also 
jread. At aseasonable hour the company re- 
tired, after singing the doxology ‘* From all that 
dwell, &c.’’ to the sterling tune of Old Hundred. 


| We are glad to notice, that the social element is | 
| beginning to be more generally cultivated in the | 


| religious societies of,different denominations. 


Now I am certain that the frequent repetition 


of such scenes would be for the inestimable ben- 


| efit of all concerned. Their warm social influ- 


| throughout community. What denomination Mr. 
| Stone belongs to, I am ignorant,—but in this in- 
stance he and his society did a useful work. 


From the Belfast (Ireland) Northern Whig, Feb. 6. 
PRESID'’NT TYLER AND SLAVERY 
ro JAMES M’H ENRY, UNITED STATES CON- 

sUL AT LONDONDERRY. 
Guiascow, February Ist, 1845. 
Dear Sir—|n a communication in ‘The 
| Northern Whig, dated Jan. 16, 1845, the 
object of which is to ‘rescue from the grasp 
|of calumny the fair fame of a personal 


| friend,’ you say,—‘Let every man be con- 
| sidered innocent, until he be proved guilty.’ 

Sosay I. You accuse me of making a 
‘slanderous attack on the private character 
of the present Chief Magistrate of the 
| United States.’ Where ?—How? In a 
| letter written by me, which appeard in The 
| Whig, of Jan, 11th headed—‘ John T'y- 
| ler, President of the United States,a man- 
| stealer, about to visit England.’ 
| that J propagate the foul charge, that ‘Pres- 


‘own son into slavery!’ 1 am glad you 
think it 1s‘ foul’ for a man to sell other 
people’s children into slavery? But I for- 
get myself—for of this you say—‘It is 
neither my business nor my intention to 
say a word?’ Oh, no! your ‘personal friend,’ 
for whose ‘ fair fame’ you are so anxious, 
may steal and sell his neighbor’s children, 
as many as he pleases, and it is not your 
‘business nor intention to say one word’ 
about is, because you do not consider that 
such an act affects his ‘ private character,’ 


that your ‘ personal friend,’ John Tyler in 
whose familiar acquaintance youseem to 
glory,has sold his own children into slavery, 





| toil of its weariness, pain of its sting, affliction of | tion, | would say, that I do really believe, 


Take | 


In most of the relig- | 


of erty, is capable of any deed of infamy.— | 


sect, and diffuse a humane and generous feeling | 


‘ident Tyler had been guilty of selling his | 


learth to vindicate him! 
| You say of me, ‘he was conscious, in 
|his heart, that he was giving circulation to 
|a calumny that never had the least foun- 
dation in fact,’ Notwithstanding this asser- | 
‘|that John Tyler, President of the United | 

States, has children in slavery, and that he, | 
|himself brought them into that condition. | 
|I do sincerely believe, that John Tyler, the | 
recent} Chiet Magistrate of the United | 

States, has enslaved his own children. 
| Proof. John Tyler is a slaveholder.— | 
| Will you deny this? You will not. Not| 
President will dare to deny it. 
| chosen to the office because he was a slave- 
| holder. He has kept slaves to wait on him, 
iwhile in the execucion of his office, as | 
President. What isa slaveholder? The| 


lone of those who placed him over them as lit whata slaveholder, in a private letter! exists, he said, in those States, a slave-trade 
; © ‘ Llavea , > > . ee 
He was | once said of it—“ Slavery is the concocted | more odious and more demoralizing than 


ithe United States is held, will shew:—‘ a 
slave is one who is in the power of a mast- | 
‘er, to whom he belongs. The master may 
/sell him, dispose of his person, his industry, | 
and his labor; he can do nothing, possess 
|nothing, nor acquire anything, but what | 
| must belong to his master.’ 
Under this law -- a law sanctioned by | 
/himself — President Tyler holds slaves, | 
whose ‘persons, industry, and labor,’ he | 
claims a right to sell ; and these victims of | 
his injustice ‘can do nothing, possess noth- 
}ing, nor acquire anything, but what must 
|belong’ to John Tyler. He claims and 
holds Man—the image of God—who was | 
made but little lower than angels, and | 
|}crowned with giory and honor by his Mak- | 
|er—as a ‘chattel personal ’—as a beast, or | 
ja thing. 
man--his brother—his own son—and to use | 
him as an article of merchandise. Here is | 
John Tyler’s damning guilt—this is the | 
|‘ foul’ blot on his ‘ private character.’ The | 
|slave says,—‘ These hands, these limbs, 
these eyes, this. body and soul, are mine | 
—niy God gave them to me.’ * No.’ says | 
Tyler, ‘they are mine, and all their fruits.’ 
He denies to his chattelized brother the 
right of personal ownership. James M’- 
Henry, do you deny that John Tyler—your | 
‘personal friend’—thus claims and holds 
| MAN—your brother—and the image of your 
|Father and God as property? You will 
|not—vou dare not. This is his villainy. 
| He is a MAN-STEALER,—and as much more 
|infamous than a sheep-stealer, as a man is 
| of more value than a sheep. The man who 
will claim and hold his fellow-man as prop- | 


|He that will claim other people’s children 
as property, is capable of enslaving his own 
offspring. 

John Tyler is a slave-breeder. He lives 
lin Virginia. The principal business of that 

State is to Areed slaves tor the markets of | 
| Alabama, Lousiania, and Mississippi. In 
| 1836, it was stated by the Virginia slave- 
| breeders that one hundred and twenty thous- 
and slaves had been sold, and driven out of | 
ithe State, in one year. This was said, to 
|shew the advantages and profit of slave- 
|hreeding ; and to stimulate the people to| 
| more activity in that business. John Ty- 
‘ler, like his neighbors, keeps women for | 

the purpose of ‘ dreeding’ (L use the dis- 
| gusting and horrible slang of the President 

himself, and his fellow slave-breeders) and 
|‘ growing’ human beings for the market.— 
|The fact, that Tyler is a slaveholder proves 
him to be a slave-breeder ; for the latter sin 
is necessarily involved in the former. 

John Tyleris a slave trader ;—he buys 
and sells men, women, and children, as he 
sees fit, and he claims the right todo so. 
|To buy and sell human beings, at auction, 
is,in his opinion, perfectly honorable, and 
consistent with membership in a Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, or Episcopalian | 
church. In this opinion he is sustained by 
| the religionists and statesmen around him. 


—any impeachment of his ‘ private charac- 
jter,’ any stigma upon his fair fame—to 
| hold slaves, to breed slaves, and to buy and 
sell slaves. Do you? In the name ot God 
and humanity, | will call upon you to an- 
sewer this question, before the people of 
Londonderry, among whom you live as a 
commissioned agent of John Tyler. Do 
you think it is a dark blot on the ‘fair fame’ 
of your ‘personal friend,’ that he holds, 
breeds, and sells slaves? What could 
he do worse? Should your ‘ personal friend’ 
seize your wife and children, or yourself, 


lorcivil courts, 


|celebrated Bank Bill.’ 


| holder —a 


{screams that rend the very skies; 


| known, 
of slavery, to burst at once into view, a| 


slaves of that State had, more or Jess, white 
blood in their veins: and John Randolph | 
onee said, * that the best blood of Virginia | 
(by which he meant the blood of her most} 
roes,) ran in the veins of her slaves.” How| 
happens this? There is no intermarriage 
between whites and blacks. There is no 
legal marriage among slaves. They live 
in absolute concubinage, asdo the beasts. 
John Tylec holds his slaves in this condi- 
tion. The darkest horrors of slavery, in 
America, cannot be told. I can only say of 


ed tyranny, and the frui:ful parent of un- 
numbered evils to the oppressor and the op- 
pressed—THE ONE-THOUSANDTH PART OF 
WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
The father of a slave is never asked after, 
by ministers or politicians, in ecclesiastical 
The slave is supposed to 
have no father; and in daw and reli gion—as | 
these are held in slave States—the slave has 
no father. Thisone law of slavery—that 
* the child shall follow the condition of the 
inother”—tells the whole story. The slave- 
holders made this law, solely that the fath- 


ers of slaves might never be known, and to} 


suit their own convenience. ‘There is not, 
probably, a single slaveholder—a man—io 
Virginia, born and educated there, who has 
not sons and daugiters in slavery. 
known and talked of in the State as a com- 
mon practice, that parents enslave and sell 
their own children. 

Such are the circumstantial evidences that 
son into slavery.” Heis known to be a 
slave-holder, a slave-breeder, and a slave- 
trader. A voung man of light complexion 
comes forward—declares that he was born 


‘on Tyler’s plantation, and that his mother 


assured him that John Tyler was his father. 
The minister to whom the slave said this, 
is a Baptist minister, known to the man who 
published the account. You try to discred- 
it the report, by saying toat the man who 
published it was opposed to Tyler on politics 
as wellas on slavery. He was opposed to 
his slavery but he cared nota farthing about 
his politics. He published it after his elec- 
tion, and before he had ‘vetoed Mr. Clay’s 
So these could have 
had no weigh: with him. 

But, perhaps you think, as your ‘personal 
friend’ and his man-stealing companions 
think, that a slave is never to bé believed, 
when he speaks against his master. But 
there are those whothink the poor imbru- 
ted slave more worthy of credit than his ly- 
ing, cheating, thieving master. The man 
who lives by theft and robbery, as does your 
‘personal friend,’ cannot be worthy of any 
credit. He dares to tell the world, in his 
last Message, that all the people enjoy lib- 
erty; when, at the same time, he held many 
slaves; and, in that very Message, his great 
object is to induce the people to annex Texas 
to this Union, in order to opena market for 
his slaves. Whois John Tyler? A slave- 
slavebreeder—a_slavetrader. — 
Judge ye whether he ever sold his own son 
into slavery. Alas forthe fair fame of your 
‘personal friend.’ 

Hear the testimony of the Honorable B. 
Swain, a slaveholder in North Carolina, in 


1830:—‘Let any man of spirit and feeling, | 


for a moment cast his thoughts over this 
land of slavery—think of the nakedness of 
some —the hungry yearnings of others—the 
flowing tears and heaving sighs of parting 
relations—-the wailings and woe, the bloody 
cut of the keen lash, and the frightful 
and ail 
this to gratify ambition, lust, pride, avarice, 
vanity, and the most depraved feelings of 
the human heart! The worst is not generally 
Were all the miseries, the horrors 
peal ot seven-fold thunder could scarce 
strike greater alarm.’ 

That you may speedily ‘say one word’ in 
behalf of these crushed and broken-hearted 
victims of American slavery, is the anxious 
wish of HENRY C. WRIGHT, 


The unalterable, inexorable enemy of | 


slavery, wherever it exists. 


3? The London correspondent of the Boston 
Atlas, thus notices the recent anti-slavery Speech 


of THomas BABINGTON MACAULAY, in the 








and put them on the auction stand, and 
sell themoff, to the highest bidder, what 
would you sav of his‘ fair fame?’ Would 
you not think him capable of ‘ selling his 
own son?’ If John Tyler had stolen your 
sor, and sold him, would you have regarded 
the dialogue between the slave and the 
minister —in which the slave says that | 
his mother assured him that he was the 


ial friend,’ to be sold as slaves, you never 
would find any difficulty in believing a re- 
|port,so well authenticated, that * Presi- | 
dent Tyler had been guilty of selling his | 
| own son into slavery.’ 

There is another law under ,which your | 
‘*nersonal friend” holds slaves, and which | 
he approves and helps to execute—i. e., ‘all 
| the issue and offspring born or to be born, 
|of slaves, shall be, and they are hereby de- 
clared to be, and remain forever, absolute | 
| slaves—-and SHALL FOLLOW THE CONDITION | 


House of Commons : 


Mr. Macaulay made a powerfel and bril- 
liant speech in the House of Commons, on 
Wednesday evening last, on the horrors of 
the slave-trade; and he was very severe, in 
the course of his speech, upon the slave- 
holders of the United States. The main 
debate was upon sugar duties. Lord John 
Russel! proposed a resolution, that the plan 


and he objected to that plan. 
speech from Lord John and other members, 
Mr. Macaulay rose and showed the incon- 
sistency of the Government in making a 


This is | 


|once told me, that six-sevenths of all the) Sir Robert Peel proposes to take the duty 


off of cotton, in accordance, as he stated, 
with a great principle—it will confera great 
benefiton the people. Mr. Macaulay agreed 
with the Premier, and he intended to give 


| distinguished preachers, statesmen and he-| his support to that part of his measure; he 


then went on to speak of the products of 
the Southern States, which were the fruits 
of slave Jabor, and which Great Britain 
consumed toan enormous extent. He de- 
nounced the republic of the United States, 
| as a society which is more accountable be- 
fore God and man than any other, for the 
| present misery of the African race. There 


} essence of fraud, selfishness, and cold-heart-} that which js carried on between the cast 


of Africa and Brazil. North Carolina and 
| Virginia, he said, are to Louisiana and Al- 
}abama, what Congo is to Rio Janeiro. He 
then referred to the slave-breeding States, 
| and gave statistical returns of the whole 
;}number of births and deaths annualty, 
}amougstthe slaves. He next alluded to the 
traders in slaves. who buy gangs of from 
300 to 400, in one State, and sell them in 
another—-driving them on like a herd of 
oxen to Smithfield market. In Louisiana, 
| the labor of the sugar-mills sends, in a short 
| time, the stoutest African to his grave; but 
|in Virginia, negroes are growing up to sup- 
| ply the horrid trade, which, he said, could 
| be viewed in its most horrible and odious 
| aspect in the United States. He feit that it 
| was bad enough to take the “‘ wretched bar- 
|barians” from Atrica—but that civilized 
| men, calling themselves Christians—free- 
| men—should breed the slave—and, if he 
| must speak out the horrible truth—even be- 


He claims a right to dehumanize | your ‘‘ personal friend” did “sell his OWN) get the slaves they breed—that such men 


should sell them and consign them to a lite 
| which is a lingering death—this, said Mr. 
| Macaulay, is infinitely more painful to con- 
‘template than the slave-trade of Africa! 
He thought that the condition of the Afri- 
| can race would be more elevated, ene hun- 
| dred years hence, in Brazil, than in the 
| United States. Brazil agreed to grant the 
| right of search, but the United States was 
| opposed to it—and by such opposition de- 
prived the system, to a great extenl, of its 
importance and efficiency, and the United 
States would be responsible hereafter for 
the failure of that great measure. That 
government had opposed it through its di- 
plomatic agents. The letter of Gen. Cass, 
on the subject, had a great influence.— 
France was now about to follow the exam- 
ple of America. Spain will ask fora re- 
lease from her treaty, and if it is acceded to, 
all other nations will make a like request. 
Mr. Macaulay considered that the right ot 
| search is worthless when France and Amer- 
| ica refuse to accede to it. With reference 
'to Mr. Calhoun’s letter, he asked whether 
the American Government had not placed 
itself upon a bad eminence, to which Brazil 
| never aspired—the United States Govern- 
ment has openly declared itself the patron, 
the champion, and the upholder of slavery 
|—it has admitted that it sets up its owa 
principles of slavery in opposition to the 
principles of freedom, as if it considered 
that this conduct gives ita title to glory— 
that it renders itself illustrious as the evil 
genius of the unfortunate African race! 
they seek to extend slavery, with more en- 
ergy than was ever exerted by any other 
nation to diffuse civilization—and yet the 
Premier will not admit Brazilian sugar, said 
| Mr. Macaulay, because the Brazilians use 
| the negroes so cruelly; but he will admit 
| the slave-grown cotton of the United States! 
He will thus give a stimulus to the slave- 
trade of America. As soon as the contents 
lof his Budget shall be known across the 
Atlantic, the slave-trade traflic will become 
more horrible than ever. Mr. Macaulay 
| could not, he said, understand how the Pre- 
| mier had reconciled his conscience in this 
|matter. He went onat great length, to 
show how he could justify his own conduct 
| in voting with the Premier on the cotton 
duties, and against the sugar duties. With 
regard to the abolition of slavery and the 
slave-trade in the United States, he intend- 
ed to wait for the co-operation of that large, 
| enlightened, and respectable body of Amer- 
ican citizens, who hated slavery as much 
as hedid. When Mr. Macaulay had fis- 
ished, Sir Robert Peel replied to him ina 
long speech, in which he adverted to slavery 
in the United States, and stated that the 
British Government could not and had no 
right to interfere with any of the institu- 
tions of that country. He had no doubt 
' that in time slavery would be abolished in 
the States—but he denied that slavery in 
Brazil was less cruel than in the States. 
‘The slave-trade was still carried on there 
lin its worst forms, and in defiance of all 
| treaties, which Brazil had broken, He gave 





| 
| Mr. Macaulay great credit for his eloquent 
speech, and his humane and noble feelings 


son of Governor Tyler—a ‘ciumsy inven- | proposed by the Government professed to} towards the unfortunate slave. 
tion’ and a ‘silly dialogue?’ If you stood | keep upa distinction between foreign free | 


° on ° | . > } 
V | beside your wife and children, on the auc-| labor and foreign slave labor sugar, which | 
ou say | 


a 


A Sign or THE TiMES-——AND A GOOD ONE. 





tion stand, placed there by your ‘person-|he considered impracticable and illusory, A colored man, by the name of Hanson, 
After a long | 


came into this town, a few days since, to 
ask funds for the purpose of supporting a 
| manual labor school, now being established 
/among the fugitive slaves in Canada, A- 


distinction between free labor and slave la- | mong other places, he was admitted into the 
bor sugar, when slave-grown cotton and to- | vestry of Parson Cooke’s (Orthodox) church, 


bacco were admitted from the United States, | 


|and while there was a law which interdict- | 


ed the free laborer ot Great Britain from | 
growing tobacco, and slave-grown cotton | 
was about to be admitted duty free! Be- 
cause Government could obtain a duty of| 





|OF THEIR MOTHER.’ ‘The universal law of 
| mankind is, that children shall follow the 


| 





| his fellow slave-breeders pass a law that the | 
children of slaves shall follow the condition 


600 percent, upon slave grown tobacco, | 
the United States had this monopoly. Mr. 


; . ° ‘ ° eal - (pre . | . . : 
or sullies his ‘ fair fame ;’ but let it be said | condition of the father, and be known by | Macaulay asked, if this moral obligation, 


the proposed duties on sugar,—may yield to | 
fiscal considerations, on what principle was 


| escaped into the land of freedom. 


~AND WAS PERMITTED TOSPEAK. After he 
had got through, Mr. Cooke spoke in further- 
ance ot his colored brother’s purpose, and 
expressed his joy that so many slaves had 
Aod in 
addition to all this, Mr Cook tnvited friend 
Hanson to spend the night at the parsonage, 
which he did. Had all this been done ten 
years ago, or five, it would have been con- 


. . SF . . - 7 e 
his name. Why do President Tyler and | about which so much was said, respecting) sidered .’readful. The ery of amalgama- 


tion would have sounded in the rash clergy- 
man’s ear, (to use the crack comparison of 
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hail this sign of progress W th unfeigned | kind, and they cannot pity each other wh 4 7.1) | ‘ th tl ai 1 he affect fall el] { t put ; t ipon the whole 
. palgr. : oo ) = ahaa Well, the old Herald is up again, with th fumily have gained on the atlections o claus ions, just put a quietus upon th ole matter. bruted bondi 
: | predict thatin five years more the fail in pursuit of it, The survivors trembte ane ‘ TI ' ' 
: x vestry wil] be open even to the lanl f ; “ tastrophe They can-| Same firm, close-fisted editorial, and the same | ses | y their independent course. The song was And back go the people to their slumbergs and polluting the 
. : . . x Ol ( erown catastropine J } 1 Se “ : : - » ° 
aneach of woman, The age ls advancing, |e out for their: ae oe This | free look. No one can regret more than myself) received by a large audience in this city with | forgetfulness. We have had enough of this man- pollutions m 
° d : : os 10t he e sullerer, be he who he may. : i a ; : 
and events are daily takiag P| ace which i | ielp th ; = alikaiiealiadiiel its untimely fall, or the division which has been! great applause, and at Brooklyn it was cheered | agement in Concord. Have we not, friends? __ ane ent the 
King ets waited for is the subsistence roperty afford ‘ | ¢ ; “es ; —_ ve 3 sais a Pe ¢ as 
sad sourht, «bal seeee toand. them a living. 1t ie my oping} caused thereby in the Anti-Slavery ranks. 1 | most enthusiastically. It was truly a noble act, | What say now, for every man’s doing his own necks toa ty 
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italia ' ) ling this event, not relishing a civil war, and re-| gard to the effect on their reputation. It wa | the cause aud his neighbors to take care of then. er. Other 
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| i | |; | | |: R \ | 1) 1 \ Wt ny thoughts to a more pleas- | lying on the ability of others to do justice toa|w hat would be called an heroic act, as the world lselves. There is work enough to be done in thig oak out 2 
? d 4a put Po will turn m) 5 : ee ae : — 2 ' al A es : to § 
| . avivalt ¢ lich I felt too deeply to wish to| rates heroism. But I do not believe they think | town — the best effort of every man is require : 
: jing theme. Your brave little paper. Its arrival — a9 , ¥ ! } } | spat £, owes : pig , 4 ured et his name 
“My s is not a palace of the past, led enw aeddened suit It ani-| speak. ‘The question has Leen fully and ably | themselves entitled to any great eredit for act-) to turn back the tide of death that now beats go fallen 
Wuere outworn creeds, like Rome's gray senate, quake, | More than consoled my saddened spirits. i fi 1 t yas they did. Why should they ?. Can any j i ee 
aes ; eee ee eee oe {and sublimated them. When I feared, in| argued on both sides, and in a free,candid spirit, | Ing as they did, : me wt’? | proudly against us, citing up its white crest x hood 
Hearing afar the idal’s trampet hoarse mated and s water >. : a : ben 1 - ve , : : . : an — 
oo : — es es , ] I! pa-| Such as none other but the cause of Freedom | one claim much credit for doing what lies in the | the very doors of our dwellings. ma 
it shakes old s “ms with a thunder-fit my last week’s letter,you would have a dull pa- 3 : é ‘ - 3 ‘ 7 on | F ™ 1 tions of th 
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SR ee Ree i Sam. Flint from his homestead |chance to judge of the merits of the case for | heroic deeds from all friends of the cause, and take care of itself, — if so, it will be the dawn. ean 
were enjoying. Sam. Fl if ad | / = alien 
tl ia ‘ 1 Benjamin Dyer from | themselves ; and [ have no doubt that, whatever | demands too that they should not regard them as | j; g of a happy day for this people. Dr. Cras the blowing 
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G Mountain State I was not thinking you posed to regret the misunderstanding which has| Slavery. If we have learned its lessons aright, | and h@ped the meeting along greatly. Remarks same time le 
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ree : [ fancy, I recognize him, though he comes with | ee ind will proclaim their opi is freely later liquid melody of the robin, (to us the sweet. ie hdd de 
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poison the air for rods around.- 


that will, 
They talk of unchattelizing the slav@— of 
ng with glory and honor the im-| 


re-crownil 
bruted bondman, while they every day are 


polluting their own bodies and souls with | 
pollutions more dire than those into which | 
are cast the negro, and are bowing their 
necks toa tyrant more infamous and unre- 
lenting, if possible, than the southern over- | 
Others, will compass sea and land, 


seer. 
ek vut some wandering inebriate, and| 


to se 
et his name upon the Pledge, —that one 


more fallen brother may be returned to 
manhood — and care fo more for the pol- 
jutions of thegJave- system and the wretch- 
edness of its millions of victims, than for 
the blowing of the winds. Men will talk 
of the corruptions of the church and of the} 
errors of the priesthood, with.all the von- 


chalance of a Prophet of old, and at the 


THE 


\ligion, would confine its noble powers to 
the narrow limits of a sectarian creed, say- 
ing ‘hither shalt thou go and no father, and 
|here shall thy’ boundless capabilities be 
sstayed.’ I would ask whatthis religion 


towards advancing the im- 


has ever done 


provement and happiness of man. During 


| the long period of its existence, has it dimin-| 


ished human wo; or cried up a single toun- 
tain of grief? Are not the evils which 
have forages filled the earth with groaning 
and tears, as frequent now, as at any {or- 
mer period? Ail the improvement which 


may have been made, isclearly referable to 


, 
other influences than those presented by 
American, or Sectarian religion. That, no 
where contemplatcs the redemption of man, 


from the numerous evils to which he is sub- 


midnight ignorance of the laws of his being 


same time lead the most selfish lives’that| and those evils which result from their in- 


may be found among men. Men will talk] 
and write about the common paternity of}, 


God—the brotherhood of the race 


and of the love and kindness and forbear-| 


ance, that all we, brothers, should feel 
toward one another —and then go into 


their shops and families,and be as fault-find- 


insolent, cross, as a very] 


fraction. It has turned man from the study 
| theology, at variance with God, and his own 
nature: A theology, 


jan unknown Heaven asthe only resting 


|} makes God the author ot his woes. The 





jng, captious, 
Turk. 


Good preaching, is well enough — but} 


good practice is much better. Men who 


set forth in their own life the superiority of} 


the doctrines they teach. And when will | 
there again come upon the earth a true | 
man —a WHOLE man. One, who shall not} 
be only a Temperance reformer, but an} 
Anti-Slavery reformer, a preacher of Peace 
and of Love, as well as of 
Liberty. A teacher of Health too, as well 
as of morals. A man, who in his affections 
sha!] embrace all truth that relates to the| 
well-being of the race,—and shall be a} 
truthful liver of the doctrines he inculcates. | 
The best of us, now, are but fragments of| 
humanity. Reformers, must do more in 
he way of refurming themselves — there 
must be more symmetry in ourown lives— 
more full obedience to all the laws of our} 
being, before we may hope te do much ta 
wards reforming the topsy turvy world, 


Lowell, that most truthful 
| 


How well does 
poet of the time, put the question 


If ve have not the one great lesson learned, 

Which grows in leaves, tides in the mighty sea, 
Andin the stars eternally bath burned, 

Thatonly full obedience is free,— 

If yein pride your true birthright have spurned, 
Or, fora mess of pottage, beggarly 

Have aoid it, how, in IT ruth’s name, have ye earned 
The holy right to fight for Liberty ? 


| 
1 
} 


Be free, and then our God will give a sword | 
Wherefore Orion's belt were not too bright 
There shall be power in your lightest word 


To make weak Falsehood, pierced with arrowy light, 
Writhe, dving of her own most foul disease, 
Within her churches and her palaces! 


rr 
Communication, 

—— | 

GeorcetTown, March 16,1845. | 


Brother Rogers: Strange as it may ap- 


pear, there are some even at this enlight- 


ened period who would have us believe that 
} 


in assailing the American Church, we} 


aim a blow at Christianity; that we would 


destroy the church for its goodness — that it| 
is because we are Atheists and Infidels that 
we make war upon it. Now I deem it a} 


privilege to confront these charges and show 


that instead of its being atheistical and in- 


fidel to assail the American religion and 


church, it is a christian duty, and that athe-| 


ism and infidelity are on the side of the| 


church. If the church is a christian insti- 
tution, whose object is to abolish evil and 
redeem the race, then, in God’s name let it 
live. But nearly ten year’s experience in 
the church has forced upon me the conclu- 
sion, that it is the implacable foe of Christ- 
lanity; and that whoever would be a friend 
tothe latter, must forsake all feliowship 
with the former; 
doned it —for which I have beea branded 
as an ‘ Infidel — Atheist, and slasphemer’ 

- have shared the warnings and tears of 
fiends, 


and [ accordingly aban- 


living and dying. Now I wish in 


‘ve thoughts which 1 may suggest at this 





"ime, to offer a few of the most prominent 
reasons for which I reject and oppose the 
American church and its religion, and | 
Wish they might be inscribed on my grave- 
‘one for a standing testimony of my oppo- 
Sition tothe religion of this day, to the 
latest generation, Although I may not ad- 
vance any new tia or ‘throw any more 
light,’ yet, to reiterate old truths, may not 
be altogether unprofitable. Truth loses 
‘one of its power, or beauty, by being fre-| ! 
tently spoken, 
By American religion I rean that system 
religious ‘ faith and practice,’ peculiar 
“the American chure h; for be it remem- 





‘ered, there is no religion on earth so atro- 


‘metican religion; andI shall now offer|§ 
“me ot my reasons for rejecting it. J 
* first place its a Sectarian re} igion, and 
“such is opposed 10 human progress and | | 


‘emption, 
Man, 


Ic 
capable of endless improvement 
Gr 

‘Progress, 


But sectarian, American re-| written as with a sunbeam, on every page 


| pled by a sectarian creed. 


| rei ason for rejecting it. 


| deny, who understand its character. 


ican rel 


| Christ. 


} ter, 1s there a single 


| principie of love to all men, 


equalizing the human family, 


a 
while the objects of poverty 
us atevery step. Man, i 
which American religion designs to bless. 


. The obiect of its sympathy and love is ‘an 
1s, so deformed in every feature, as| unknown God’ 


with chains, 
from moral deatn, 


to the miseries 


God has constituted the mind| '"4ted upon that hapless portion of our fel- 


evils whicel 
5 
|food which sustains our religion; abolish 
those evils and it would die of starvation. 


| dote for their ills; but ¢ tell them, they have 


nothing to gain by its reception, ‘in this 


world, or the world to come.’ Itis the 


|deadliest enemy to human happiness. It 


|makes it heretical and infidel for man to| 


study those subjects directly connected with 


his happiness. The creed is the only sub-| 
Sobriety and|; 


ject which its votaries may study as ‘a rule 


of faith and practice,’nothing must transcend | 


its ‘iron dimensions.’ It says reject my 


creed and you are aa Infidel a heretic — 


an outlaw. As well might one successfully 


|runa race with a mill-stone about his neck, 
las to make great attainment in moral] 


science, with the mind cramped and crip-| 


has been the night of ignorance which has 


| brooded over the earth, resulting from relig- 


ious cree ds. 


dawning, the light of which shall discover | 


to man the true path to happiness and peace. | 


But American religion is hostile to Chris- 
ltianity. I deem this of itself a sufficient 
To apply the chris- 


tian name tothe American church is the 


| hight of blasphemy. That itis the gross-| 


est outrage upon Christianity, none can 
igion is the likeness of the Devil 
‘and the express image of his person,’ and not 
In no developement of its charac- 


ineament of 






and good man, 


by acomparison of them. 


in his life and mission on earth, the glorious 


regardless of 


|caste, condition, or clime. None were too 


poor or degraded to find sym pathy with } 


Jesus, 


|}wasthe noble object of his mission: on 


this, all the high and holy aspirations of his | 


soul centred, for this he sacrificed reputa- 


tion — ease — wealth— all. No blood or 
slaughter mared his career on earth.— 


‘When reviled, he reviled not again; when 


persecuted he threatened not!’ For hatred, 
| 


ve returned love; for evil, good. For the 


}exhibition of this spirit and principle the 


church and clergy of that day, (the prede- 
cessors of the present,) hated, and finally 
murdered him on the Cross; when sharing 
this last expression of their malice, he ex- 
‘Father forgive them.’ Oh how 


does American religion outrage this princi- 


claimed, 


ple and spirit, which shone so conspicuous- 
ly in the life of Jesus! The principle of 
love,fand forgiveness, the sum total of Chris- 
tiagity, tothe American church, is a‘ dam- 
Where, within the wide 
range of its influence, do we discover a de- 


nable heresy.’ 

velopement of it. What sacrifices does the 
American church make for the salvation of 
man? 1 know it will do great things for 
itself. It will pour out its money like water 
to enlarge its temples, and make sectarian 
converts; but that is not ‘ christean benevo- 


lence,’ although they call it such; it is a sel- 


fish benevolence. How much will it do 


towards abolishing those unholy distinet- 


ions which exist in the world — towards 


mnaking the 
oor equal to the rich, in point of means 
orenjoyment. It is idle to talk of the 
hristian love and benevolence of the church 


and want, meet 
is not the objec: 


whom it ‘ignorantly wor- 
hips,’ while it leaves humanity loaded 
and sighing for deliverance 
Witness its indifference 
of the Southern bondman. 
song has it witnessed the outrages perpe- 


»wman. That the American church is in 


league with the execrab!e slave system, is} ihe destruction of Priestcraft. 


HERALD 


ject in the present life. It leaves man, in} 


f himself— to the study of a sectarian | 

| 
which points man to} 
[place for his troubled spirit; and which] 


now afflict humanity are the|S vy 
achild of Hell, had it not been fostered, and | 


| Mankind now pursue it as the only anti-| 
talk about reform should take great care to | 


Long and dreary | 


But I trust, a brighter day is} 


Amer- | 


that great | 
Thi " 7) 
his will be readily seen | 


Christ developed | 


To redeem and disentivall man | 


iciple of love to God and man, 
show to the world a more excellent way, 


OF 






of her history. 
be inscribed on al]! her idol 


tae tion to Slavery, should 
Temples. Let} 


passed the following reso! lution. ‘Resolved | 
that the auxiliary Societies in the slave- 
hol ling States be urgently entreated to sup- 
p! ly every destitute person in their vicinity, 
bond and free, with the Bible. 
day’s debate, this was rejected. Ayes, 17, 
noes, 29. Mr. Thomas, asked Jeave to 
have his protest recorded. This was re-| 
fused; but he was finally permitted to have | 
his vote recorded.’ Here we have one 
specimen, of the ‘christian benevolence’ of | 
the American church. Let the almost un- 
broken silence of the church, for the last 
half century, over the outrages perpetrated 
on the victims of American ‘Republicanism,’ 
testify to her pro-slavery character. That, 
to say nothing of her direct action in favor, 
ot the ‘ patriarchal institution, ’ should rank 
her with the Tyrants and Despots of the 
earth. Her, influence has done more to 





slavery than all other influences put together. 
From whence originated the sentiment, that 
slaveholding is nota sin ? 
doctrine, was first conceived, by a Dr. of 
‘Divinity,’ and promulgated, from the pul- 
pits of this nation. Ttre ‘common, world’s 
people’ would never have uttered such a 
|claring falsehood. They are too honest; 
land besides, it is not their business, to teach 


}the nation morals; that devolves upon the 
|‘ Ministers of otrholyreligion.? American 
lavery, would have perished long ago as 


cherished, by the church. She has conse- 
crated it, by baptism, in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and seated it 
at the ‘communion table’ as achild of God, 
and from thence into the presidential chair, 
jof the nation. And thus slavery is perpet- 
| uated. I will close this point by copyinga 
| fact, taken from the ‘Rev. E. Smith’s Bible 
argument,’ showing the christian love and 
spirit, of the American church towards their 
brethren perishing in the dark prison house 
of slavery. Although the northern church 
may not directly do the same acts, yet they 
lare in full fellowship and communion, with 


| those Doctors of Divinity who are guilty of 
| those atrocities. Sut tothe fact. A south- 

Doctor of Divinity made the important 
discovery, ‘that it was a sin for a slave to 
| pray to the Almighty on the Sabbath day, 
lif the master was administering need{ul 
lchastisement. This discovery was made 
on this wise. He was a_ slaveholder 
land a severe one too, and often with hisown 


|} hand he applied the cowhide to the naked 
backs of his slaves. On one occasion a 
woman, that served in the house, commit- 
ted on Sabbath morning, an offence of too 
creat magnitude to go unpunished until 
|} Monday morning. In towns and cities in 
the South, the slaves are whipped for the 
most part in cellars, to. prevent their cries 
from being heard so far as they would be in 
other situations. Thisis not the case on 
the plantations, The dwellers in towns are 
not willing to let the neighborbood in which 
they live, know how often they whip the 
lslaves. The Dr. lived in a town and on this 
|oceasion took his woman into the cellar, and 
las is usual in such cases, striped her, from 
lher waist up, and then applied the lash. 
The woman writhed and winced under each 
stroke, and cried ‘Oh Lord! Oh Lord!! 

Lord!!!’ The Dr stopped, his hand 
fell co his side, as though struck with the | 
palsey, gazed on tbe woman with astonish- 


b—h, will you take the name of the Lord 
in vain on the Sabbath day @* And when 
he had stopped the woman from the gross 
profanity of her erying to God in her dis- 
tress on the Sabbath day, finished whipping 
her, and then went and essayed to preach 
that gospel, which proc laimed deliverance 
|to the captive, and the opening of the pris- 
on doors to them who are bound.’ There 


disparagement to a Dr, of Divinity, 
lor South, that he had whipped the flesh 
|from the backs of innocent, detenceless, 
women; but rather the opposite. 
; Davis, that Southern flesh monger, who 
jcame to the North, a few years ago and 
paraded, in the popular pulpits of Boston, 
and other places, had done the same _ thing 
or hired somebody, to do it for him; yet, he | 
was a fine Minister, an excellent, ‘ Christian,’ 
in the estimation of Northern religion. 

But it is notin the act of slaveholding 
alone, that American religion violates the 
plain precepts of Christianity; although that 
to my mind renders it most detestable and 
infamous. 
image of God chattelised, and sold in the 
market like brute beasts, ought to render it 
detestable in all hearts. But there are 
other developements of its character which 
tend (if possible) toenhance its guilt. Be- 
hold it at the ballot box supporting a gov- 
ernment which lives by robbery and mur- 


to the ‘God of armies’ for success to carry 
desolation and death, into the ranks of its 
enemies. See it clustering around the old 
gory Gibbet, clad in sacerdotal robes, mak- 
ing its hideous prayers over the victim of 
its hellish lusts. It sheds its unhallowed 
influence over all the institutions of oppres- 
sion and death, which have for ages scourg- 
ed and cursed the family of man. The 
sighs and tears of a sorrowing world move 
not its wicked heart. 

Let noone entertain the idea that Ameri- 
can religion and Christianity, are identical. 
One is a perfect developement of love and 
‘good will to man,’ a bright and glorious 
exhibition of which, marked the life and 
death of the Son of Joseph. The other is 
a system of falsehood, which has for centu- | 
ries preyed on the vitals of humanity,-- 
blasting its highest hopes and withering its | 
fairest prospects. These are the principal 
reasons for which * reject ana oppose Amer- 
ican religion. Whether they are valid ! 
leave for the candid to judge, Be it my 
highest aim to live the true life, to exhibit 
in my humble sphere the regenerating prin- 
and thus} 





Yours for the defence of Christianity, and . ; 
}ments of which are of the most ultra aboli- 


tion school, and such as must be highly of- | 
fensive toa New-York audience. 


JAMES H.SWETT. | 


her acts testify. In 1843 the American | 
Bible Society met at Cincinnati; when they 


After one | 


poison the public mind on the subject of 


That damnable 


|his object, he would stop the Pioneer to- 


ment, and thus addressed her, ‘Hush you} 


isthe divinity of onr religion! It is no| 


North | 


Elder | 


}do wrong because they know no better, and 


That it can indifferently see the | 


ider. See iton the field of battle, praying | 
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From the Pione er. 


A PEBBLE AGAINST THE TIDE. 


We propose to issue, now and then,—as 
| the spirit moves—a little 79 sheet, to be 
| devoted to the same general object as ‘The 
| Pioneer,’ and to be called by the ‘signifi- 
fcant name,’—‘A pebble against the tide.’ 1t} 
(will consist of brief articles on the most vi- | 





{tal matters of human concernment,— and | 
ithe public may rest assured that in its} 
\spirtt, as Well asin its matiers of fact, it} 
ishall be beyond cavil. 

It will be as free as possible from all con-| 
troversy,—contenting rtself with the simple | 
| statement of truth, aod leaving it to a grad- 
| ually improving public mind to receive or| 
reject. This projecthas grown out of a | 
| growing belief on the part of the editor of 
|the Pioneer, that the great mass of the pub- | 
lic mind is sick of the perpetual controver- 
sies of the age, and would like, now and| 
then at least, to have a moral and intellec- | 
tual feast entirely free from the stimulating | 
spices of disputation. This unceasing and | 
unrelenting warfare is io many minds and 
more hearts, utterly distasteful and repul-| 
sive,—andthe desire is widely felt for a 
more serene and tranquil thought. Discus- 
sion, and at times vigorous and sharp dis- 
cussion, seems to be absolutely necessary 
lin the great work of human progress,—but | 
there are those, in large numbers, whose | 
minds having been thoroughly plowed up 
by these discussions, who can no longer be | 
profittec iby them. ‘To some such, our new} 
project willcertainly be welecome.—Again | 
there are thousands who are repelled from 
all our reform papers by their apparently 
(and sometimes really) exclusive and domi- 
neering spirit.—To this and similar causes, 
itis partly owing that such papers have so | 
small a circulation among the people. 

Finding that they never take up one of | 
our two-edged papers without getting smart- | 
ly cut,—the great mass of the reading pub- 
lic refuse at last to Give them so much asa 
look. People generally havea natural dis- 
taste to being tumahawked. This may be 
a singular fact, butit is very well authen- 
ticated! And yet, at times, something very 
much like a tomabawk,—as much like 
itas the Pioneer’s axe, certainly,—seems 
to be absolutely necessary in cutting down | 
old prejudices and uprooting old institu- 
lions. 

But there isa field of operations, where 
the broad axe is of littlheor noservice. A 
clearing has already been made there, and 
the work to be done is not tearing down, 
but building up and preserving. ‘Preserv- 
ing’—lor even here, the tide of a corrupt 
public sentiment is sweeping constantly by, 
and it needs thatevery care be taken to stay 
its poisonous waters. Planting itself in this 
‘clearing,’ and making an humble but} 
steady resistance to these waters, will be 
the main object of ‘A pebble against the tide.’ 

It will be issued as we find time, means, | 
opportunity, and spirit,—and the price of it 
will be one cent per copy. The first num- 
ber will appear next week. Orders from 
the country will be supplied for seventy-five 
cents per hundred. 

Of course the publisher (Christopher Rob- 
inson) will make no money by this new ef- 
fort to stem the popular tide by the promul- 
gation of unpopular truth,—but if money- 
making, or any other mercenary end, was 








morrow, draw up his purse-strings into a} 
jhard knot, and return to the bosom of the 
Methodist Church. 


From the National A. S, Standard. 
THE HUTCHINSONS. 

It may be that [ am in the wrong in| 
sometimes attributing the pro-slavery con- | 
duct of the Northern people to the cringing | 
spirit of subserviency to Southern domina- 
}tion, and the natural desire of slaves to 
please their masters. Perhaps this charge | 
of contemptible cowardice should be chang- 
ed tor one of loving wickedness for its own 
sake. Ido not like to believe that men are 
either poltroons or villains, butif no other 
alternative is left, and there is none in this 
case, it is least painful to believe that they 





like it best, than it is to believe they know 
the right but hav’n’tthe manliness to do it. 
Onecan depend upon bold scoundrelism, 
butnever knows where to find skulking 
|cowardice. There 1s asort of respectabili- 
ty about the first, which we may admire 
as well as dread ; but we despise tke last as 
well as dread it. 

All this may seemto have nothing to do 
with the Hutchinson’s concerts, but it has 
a greatdeal to do with them. These admir- 
able songsters, who have won for them- 
selves a deserved popularity by their unim- 
peachable conduct, and quiet simplicity of 
character, as well as their sweet music 
which finds an echo in the hearts of the 
common people, forget to leave behind 
them, when they come from their moun- 
tain-home to the lowlands, the free spirit 
of their native mountain air, And so they 
dare, in the simplicity of their bearts, and 
in their love of freedom, to sing of Liber- 
ty to New-York audience. But this 
godly people stand aghastat such temerity. 
Five Points, and Broadway at night, and 
Church streetall the time, and the upper 
rows of the theatres, a few murders a year, 
the gambling “hells,” and all the devilish 
sin which all the time is going on in its 
thousand infamous resorts, does not move 
them half so much as one simple song in 
which these young persons and their sisten 
dare to tell the peoplethat they wish the 
slaves were free. Truly this isa remarka- 
ble metropolis of a very remarkable nation, 





the freest on the globe. You may do any 
thing but preach, or pray, or strive, or even 


ising for Liberty. T’hut isthe unpardona- 
ble sin. 

The Hutchinsons announced in the Pro- 
gramme of their first Concert, the song 
which all Abolitionists know—"Get off the 
Track.” On the following morning the 
Express came out with this paragraph: 


* The Abolition music of the Hutchinson 
fumily.—In a programme of the Concert of 





j the Hutchinson family we see a song called, | 


” 


A Song for Emancipation,” the sent- 


We Lave. 


| the papers - 


long know that the male) part of this family 
were Locofoco Abolitionists, but we had al- 
ways supposed they had shrewdness enough 
not to embody so gross an expression ‘of 
theirsentiments in music intended to be 
sung in public. If they persist in rousing 
the prejudices of the people by these ap- 
peals, they had betterreturn to New-Hamp- 
shire, A respectable audience will not at- 
tend a Concert to witness the disgraceful 
scenes that were exhibited at the discussion 
of Dr. Grantand Dr. McCune Smith, at 
the Society Library.” 

This pad, if not the desired effect of stir- 
ring up a mob, at least influence enough cre- 
ate to considerable excitement. Several 
well-disposed persons requested me to warn 
our friends of the state of public feeling. Six- 


ty young men, one report said, had determ- 


ined that the song should not be sung. The 
matter was one of general talk in the hotel 
| bar-rooms. The Hutchinsons received warn- 
ingsalsofrom other quarters, and the speedy 
downfall of their popularity was predicted 
as the cert: vin result of their fool-hardiness. 

But they ¢did’n’t get frightened. ‘ You had 
better quit such nonsense.’’ said one. eit 
we can’t sing the truth,” said they, ‘ we 
can’t sing atall.” ‘lt willruia you,” said 
another. ‘#Then we will go homeand dig 
| potatoes,” they answered. “We sing for 
Liberty or not at all.” ‘ But consider, you 
can never go South if you sing this.” “I 
an an Abolitionist now, and have dissolved 

the Union, and do not wish to go,”’one of 
ithem replied. Their simple honesty puz- 
zled the caterers for public taste, who con- 
cluded ‘‘to let them go tothe devil their 
own way.” Sothe song was sung, and 
sung from the heart, with no hesitation and 
no trembling, but even with applause from 
the audience ; for the firm and simple vir- 
tue of these four young country people,sham- 
ed the city our of its evil designs, And 


ithey have continued to sing “for Liberty,” 


in spite of the croakings of three or four of 
-the editor of one of which is 
said to have married a slaveholder, and that 
of another is a pious member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and they;—no won- 
der—hate the sound of Freedom, 

I have made a longer stery than I meant 
to, but the fact is worthy of record. Ifthe 
Hutchinsons had not already a warm place 
in the hearts of Abolitionists, this would 
sive it them. They ate worthy of all praise 
for their manly conduct, for the good . they 
are doing for the cause in setting principle 
above pelf, and in awakening, through the 
love of song, a love for the slave—for such 
they are doing. 

A Card.—Miss W utes takes this 
opportunity to inform her friends and the 
public generally, that a full statement of 
her trial, as certified by the judges and 
admitted by the prosecutors to be cor- 
rect, will very soon be laid before them, 
that each one may be enabled to form 
his own opinion of her guilt or inno- 
cence, from the facts. — Vermonter, 19th. 


= 


[" Returned papers should bear the 
name and post office, of the person return- 
ing. 





0 We will endeavor to meet friend 


| Holden, at the New England Convention, 


as he suggests. 

("A generous friend has placed $12,00 
in our hands to pay for eight copies of the 
Herald, to be forwarded to persons who 
wish to receive the paper, and are too poor 
to pay for the same. Let such friends give 
us their names and we shall take great pleas- 


ure in executing the noble charity. 
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HERALD OF FREEDOM. 


POETRY. 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


BY ROBERT NICOLL, 
High thoughts! 
They come and go, 
Like the soft breathings of a listening maiden, 
While round me flow 
The winds, from woods and fields with gladnes 
laden! 
When the corn’s rustle on the eardoth come — 
When the eve’s beetle sounds its drowsy hum — 
When the stars, dewdrops of the summer sky, 
Watch over all with soft and loving eye — 
While the leaves quiver 
By the lone river 
And the quiet heart 
From depths doth call 
And garners all — 
Earth grows a shadow 
Forgotten whole 
And Heaven lives 
In the blessed soul! 


High thoughts! 
They are with me, 
When, deep within the bosom of the forest, 
Thy morning melody 
Abroad in the sky, thou, throstle, pourest. 
When the young sunbeams glance among the trees — 
When on the ear comes the soft song of bees — 
When every branch has its own fav’rite bird 
And songs of summer, from each thicket heard ! — 
Where the ow! flitteth, 
Where the roe sitteth, 
And holiness 
Seems sleeping there ; 
While nature’s prayer 
Goes up to heaven 
In purity 
Tillall is glory 
And joy tome! 


High thoughts! 
They are my own 
When I am resting on a mountain’s bosom, 


And see below me strown 


The huts and homes where humble virtues blossom ; | 


When I can trace each streamlet through the meadow — 
When I can follow every fitful shadow — 
When I can watch the winds among the corn, 
And see the waves along the fores! borne ; 
W here blue-bell and heather 
Are blooming together, 
And far doth come 
The Sabbath bell, 
O’er wood and fell ; 
1 hear the beating 
Of nature’s heart; 
Heaven is before me — 
God! thou art! 


High thoughts! 
They visit us 
In moments when the soul is dim and darkened ; 
They come to bless, 

After the vanities to which we hearkened: 
When weariness hath come upon the spirit — 
(Those hours of darkness which we all inherit) — 
Bursts there not through a glint of warm sunshine, 
A winged thought, which bids us not repine 

In joy and gladness, 

In mirth and sadness, 
Come signs and tokens ; 
Life's angel brings 

Upon its wings 
Those bright communings 
The soul doth keep 
Those thoughts of heaven 
So pure and deep! 
MN 
Temperance, 


THE CAUSE, NO. 2. 
WarerRtrown, March 28, 1845. 

Dear Burke—lI shall attempt to 
show that law is powerless to effect the 
object proposed by the old temperance 
men ; namely, to stop the sale of intox- 
icating drink,as long as there is a large 
minority opposed to its execution ; and 
when what minority becomes powerless | 
through the preaching of Washingtoni- | 
ans, there will be no need of law. 

In the first place the license law dif- 
fers from allother laws in this ; that 
the wrong doer and the person injured, 
make common cause against the law, 
and are sworn friends. This isthe case 
with no other law on the statute book. | 
Just suppose for a moment that thieves, 
and the persons they stole from, were 
to make common cause to prevent the 
thiet’s apprehension, and suppress the 
evidence at trial. My horse is stolen 
and I see the thief, and I know the 
thief, and yet when some kind neighbor 
has him apprehended, and brought to 
trial, | go onto the stand prepared to 
use every prevarication rather than 
have him convicted. Isthis a strong 
statement? Itis borne out by facts at 
every trial for a breach of the license | 
laws. Therumsellers of Concord (in 
this State) were indicted by that inde- 
fatigable laborer in what he thinks is 
the right course, Dr. Bartlett of Con- 
cord, It is acknowledged that there has 
not been somuch rum sold for many 
years in Concord as in this last; yet 
when the two bar-tenders of one of the 
hotels were brought on the stand, they 
both testified that they had not sold ; 
and a number of witnesses, regular 
supporters of the hotel testified that 
they had not bought any spirit the past 
year. This case is notan exception 
to the rule, but quite the contrary, and 
I challenge any one to bring me proof 
of the stoppage of the sale of ardent 
spirit ina town by law, where there is | 
anything of ademand ; while many cas- | 
es can be brought ofa discontinuation | 
of the traffic by a strong public opinion, 
[ take this ground, that when the law 
could stop the sale, public opinion could, 
and the law is powerless until this point 
is reached. 

But let us for a moment look at some | 
other laws and their success. Great 





ithe person most to blame and therefore 


She es-|—a nice new one, for year, Thatchild 
. me, _{ain’t like the rest of white folks ; she told 
tablished one of the most powe! a ate all about God. and the aan aoe ad 
tom house cordons known, yet Lean] ict try to be good and respectable, if I am 
buy in any part of England,any smug- colored ; for that makes no difference with 
igled article, I wish: being more sure|(God, for he loves his colored children well 
lof the article in proportion as the duty |as his white ones, and we'll be all alike in 
is higher, andthe penalty more severe | heaven,” ' 
for smuggling. ‘The reason is plain, “Well, Amy, the child told the truth 
there is a demand for the ‘article at a| bout it, and that’s more than some grown 
‘ice cheaper than the duty will allow folks do; but go to work now ; and tind 
Pere Sele | you get up airly in the morning to pick the 
jana this demand draws the article, with strawberries; they don’t look nice when 
the same certainty that the magnetdraws | {ey are picked in the hot sun.” 
the iron filing, Amy, a little girl of fourteen, was living 
I have known the law close a rum | with her mother, a free colored woman, in 
ihotel,but the amount drank in the town | Manchester, Virginia. The city of Rich- 
lwas the same; consequently the evil mond lies on the opposite side of James 
| was not touched. Itis the drinking,and | "Vet, Which is crossed by several bridges, 
ieee Py aaa —— connecting the two places. Colored people, 
| not the selling we wish to abolish + I whether slaves or free, cannot safely pass 
|am willing the streets should run with|the night im Richmond, or, indeed, any- 
rum, instead of the gatter being filled | where from home,without a written permit, 
| with poor drunkards, as they now are, |or “ pass,” from their owner or some re- 
lif nobody drinks it. sponsible white person. [f they are found 
Having attempted to show in a smal] | 0Ut after night, aa a 
space the uselessness of the law in this |} °° taken up and putin the “Cage” (a sma 
. | bird-shaped building,) where they are kept, 
|matter ; let us ask ourselves what ef- | ;r slaves, until claimed by their owners, 


tbe has a prosecution of arumseller on]and if free, until bailed out by some re- 


of those laws of protection. 


s 





the cause, in the town where it is un-|sponsible white person. Cases have occur- 
If it has a tendency to make|red in which they have been sold to pay 
; their jail fees, as in the instance we here 
record, which substantially occurred within 
the last year, at Richmond. 


dertaken. 
converts,although it fails of its first ob- 
ject, then in heaven’s name let us pros- 
reute But atop, it has no such et Mary nxt morning, Aimy was on bet 

a a : way over the bridge, with her basket of 
wish to reach are all friends of the rum-| strawberries on her arm, and as she passed 
|séller,and when any action iscommenc-|the green island that lies below the falls, 
ied against him they side with him, and |and heard the song of the birds among the 
\close their ears to all reason orentrea-| trees mingling with the gentle murmur of 
ity. They cease to attend all temper- “it a ot “a happy, a 
|ance meetings, and feel a decided hos-| *DEW Mat trod had mace them aly ane 


lili Ww | though known and cared for oy few on} 
y _¢ : > { r r . . ~ 3 - 
| tility to the cause. e can no /0nger | earth, she could claim Him for her father 


| appeal to them as unprejudiced men, for| and friend. She soon passed the bridge 

they have prejudged the case. Onjand made her way through the city, not 

grounds of expediency alone, leaving |forgetting to take the strawberries to the 

out of sight, our prospects of success | good little girl who had shown her so much 
kindness. 

Her aunt and cousin were glad to see her, 





iby law, I am opposed to its use by 
{temperance men as members of a tem- sak ole : eat alg fend ee 
; : elit she spent the day very pleasantly in| 
perance society. It a selectman of @ | visiting her old friends, and buying some| 
|town sees fit to enforce the laws of the | things from the shops for her mother. To-| 
|Commonwealth, of course he does but | wards evening she began to think of start- | 
|his duty, and I can have no argument |ing home. Butso pleasantly had she been | 
with him. employed, that she had not observed a dark | 
Let us see what effect prosecution cloud which threatened a heavy storm, 
would have in other matters. The til, as she stood with her bonnet in her 


lol ie a Rieatle all at aa |hand, ready to start, her aunt said to her, 
churcn is shocked at sin sometimes and! ,; Amy, you had better not 20 home to-njoht, | 
wants to convert 


sinners, especially if | the rain will catch you before you get half| 
they are rich. Does she commence pros- | over the bridge, and it’s gwyne to rain pow-| 
ecution against them,and asthe woman |ertul hard; I reckon you better not go.” 
|describes a scene between her husband |_ “ But, aunt Hannab, how am I to stay?) 
|and the sheriff.—‘‘ Kind of entice him |! ain’t got no pass, and mammy said I) 
|with a pitchfork.’’ Ifthe ground taken bgry phy Reyer arabe data wail 
| by the law men is correct, then ought | aint got no pass ? you ain’t toll nebods | 
ithe clergy to be chosen sheriffs, con- | has you 2” , 
stables, &c., and on Sunday instead of} “No, ma’am; but they mought find it! 
preaching should start off with the dea-| out, and mammy says there are a heap of | 
cons and church members, and hunt|kidnappers hanging about. I know she! 
down sinners. One church in times | ¥oDt sleep none this night if I stay here.” | 
| gone by tried this prosecuting men into| _ Well, any how, you will have to stay, 


cobs f the j .. |pass or no pass, for here comes the rain 
EAE SR iG SRE Sn : teeta tt ; het 
| righteousness by Means Of tne INqUISI~! hard as it can pour,” said her aunt, as she 


tion, our orthodox forefathers did the [got up to shut thedoor. “ Look,” she con-| 
isame, but heresy grew tenfold, tinued, ‘don’t you see how dark it is? 
Where the injured party support and |The toll-gate would be shut afore you got 
ilove the party who injure them, it is no there, and you couldn’t get through without 
jway to get an unprejudiced hearing to {2 Pass; so Amy, child, you better make 
jraise the iron arm of the law against | yourself easy, for you can’t get home to- 
eee ; night, nohow. 
itheir friends, and I contend therefore, |" Well, aunt Hannah, I reckon { must.| 
{that the law men probably unconscious-| byt [ don’t like to. Somhow J feel like| 
ily, often with the best of motives, are |somethink was gwyne to happen : I wish [} 
iclogging the wheels of the temperance | was at home with mamma.” 
|car and closing the ears of the people * Shoo, child, don’t be foolish, for you 
lagainst our cause, and we demand in |#in't the first one dats staid all night in 


. |Richmond ’thout a pass; come get yo 
the name of outraged humanity that |“ a a pass; come get your 


; “| supper, and go to bed if you want to; | 
they nee. this course of measures) reckon you's mighty tired running round all 
which is thinning down the attendance | gay.” ~ sd * 
at temperance meetings to none butthe Poor Amy, sad at heart, sat down to eat, 
converted, and when she had finished, not caring togo 

| propose to show in my next, that | to bed, she drew her chair into a dark | 
all the artillery of the law men is inthe |cormer, that she might not be observed if 
wrong direction as the rumseller is not | 2"Y 9%¢ should come in, The wind howled 
o jalong the streets, and the rain fell in tor- 
, rents, accompanied by vivid flashes of Jight-| 
not to be most ferociously attacked. ning, and gradually, as the evening wore 
Yours, W. fon, and nobody appeared to be stirring, 
Washingtonian. {Amy felt more comfortable. She was just 
| thir king of going to bed, when a loud knock 
}at the door, which was fastened, made her 
| start to her feet. 
mies dha Weateimanrar etiiiae | ‘Be still, Amy, it’s the patrol; may be 
1. 2 AR CAP , he won’t see you; don’t move or speak,” 
“ A Ragen OF SORROW Dp _jand she pushed the child further into the 
— y, ts a long time since I Ve) corner, and then went to open the door for 
been over tu Richmond, to see aunt Han-| ihe man, who, with threats and curses, was 
nah. Mayn’t | go this evening and stay all | trying to break it open. 
night? Hitty’s at home now, and I want] “ What,’ he exclaimed, with an oath, ‘are 
to see her mighty bad. you doing with your doors fastened at this 
‘No, Amy,” said the mother, “ you'd] time of night? 


, or yin av < : ‘ ° 
better not go to Richmond to stay all night. ‘Why, master,’ said Hannah, meekly, 

















=i, 2. 
=i ltmiat e ss 
Anti-Slavery, 





[hey say kidnappers are mighty plenty |+ jv’s most bed-time and storming so hard, | 


there now, and I can’t get anybody to write | gidn’t think anybody would be stirring.’ 
a pass for us, since good old Miss Edwards ‘Yes, yes,’ says the ruffian, ‘so much the 
died. Gur blessed Maste: knows we S0l) better for folks like you; just the time to 
mighty few friends in this world; but it’ll| harbor runaway slaves. I’ve got two to- 
: . t : away slaves. g 
all be right sometime.” 
‘** Well, mammy, may I go in the morn-| here,’ 


So saying, he strode towards the 


| word of sympathy for tear of giving offence 


night, already, and [ reckon I[’ll find some} child; she was born free.” 


‘Free, you say ? where’s your pass? No, | 
that won’t do, where’s your free papers ? 
Got none, eh ? never fear, old woman, I’!]| 
not take her to the cage, she’ll be safe! 
enough in jail before I leave her, I tell you 
—you cursed devils,’ he exclaimed, giving 
the child a severe push, ‘ you’re always get- 
ting where you’ve no business to be. Come, | 
mareh ! 

Poor Amy, when she heard the word jail, 
and understood that she was to go there, 
fell back upon herseat with a shuddering 
groan ; nordid her friend dare to speak a 


to the patrols, who have the free colored 
people completely in their power and when | 
offended wreak their vengeance on then 
in the most barbarous manner. 

* Amy, child,” said her aunt, ‘‘ you better 
go along quiet as you can, and I’ll go to 
Manchester right soon to-morrow morning, 
and tell your mammy; maybe she’ll soon | 
get youout. The Lord bless you, child,” 
she added in a lower tone, ‘and take care 
of you, forif he don’t do it, I don’t know 
who will.” 

With a passionate burst of grief and cries, | 
which were speedily stilled by the lash of | 
the patrol’s whip, the little girl went forth 
into the darkness and storm. ‘The firm} 
grasp of the man held her by the arm, and| 


from one who stood near,that he was a trad- 
er, making up acargo for New Orleans,— 
He was anxious to sell, and bought up all 
lie could get. Oh! how that mother’s 
heart tailed for fear, when she saw her poor 
terror-stricken child standing on the block 
and felt that, though she would have die 
to save her. she was powerless. Her ene. 
mies were too strong for her, and she had 
no helper. 

Forty-five days had she been in prison 
and forty-five dollars were ali that was re. 
quired to pay the fees, but with a refine. 
ment of cruelty of which those only are cq. 
nable whose hearts have been hardeneg 
by long years of oppression, they sold the 
poor child to the Southern trader for forty, 
five dollars ! 

The trembling little girl searcely laokeg 
up while she stood upon the block, by 


| when the bargain was struck, and the ham. 


mer of the sheriff descended, she looked 
fearfully round to see the man into whose 
hands she had fallen. She could not 
distinguish him from the crowd, but she 
saw a well-known anxious face, down 
which the tears were silently streaming, 
and throwing out her arms screamed, 
‘Mammy, mammy, save me!’ 

There was a stirinthe crowd, and some 
cried shame, but the sheriff ordered “ sj. 
lence,’ and as the sale had closed, the 





pushing and dragging her along through 
the mud and water, uttering the most hor- 
rid oaths whenever anything obstructed his | 
path, he proceeded towards the jail. At} 
last, during a bright flash of lightning, | 
poor Amy saw the horrid jail with its gaunt| 
whipping-post standing near, wet with the | 
blood of many a victim, She closed her] 
eyes in terror, and heard the patrol speak a | 
few words to the jailer, by whom she was| 
hurried in and conducted along a dark pas-| 
sage. A door grated heavily on its hinges, | 
and ina momen: she was thrust rudely into | 
a cold, damp cell, and left alone, 

Half dead with terror, she sank down on 
a heap of straw that formed the only bed, 
where she Jay in astupor until the morn- 


} i 
ing light shone through the bars of her} 


windows, and the jailer came with her food. | 
The poor child felt no disposition to eat, | 
and she timidly asked the man if her mam-} 
my had come yet. 
“No!” said he, gruffly, ‘‘ how’s she go-| 
ing to knew you're in jail ?@—didn’t you tel 
tne patrol! you belonged to Manchester ?| 
il be vound you’re a runaway from some| 
plantation ; but we'll see if we ean’t stop| 
it—the whole couutry 1s pestered to death 
with runaways.” 
‘‘T ain’t arunaway,” said Amy, meekly, | 
“But please, master, if mammy comes, 
won't you let ber see me ?” 
['ll see about it,” said the jailer, as he} 
closed and fastened the door, and Amy felt 
comforted in the hope of seeing bher.moth-| 
er, for surely, she thought “ mammy won’t 
let me stay here all alone, if she can help 
gt? } 


girl’s free papers. She said she had not ; 


for inher entire ignorance of the law, she] 


didnot know that free papers were neces- | 


| sary to procure the freedom of onein jail | 


for the simple offence of being from home 
after night, without a passport. The moth- 
er, though oncea slave herself, had mar- 
ried and raised her family since she had be- 
come free, and feeling perfectly safe herself, 
she had not provided for her children’s sate- 
ty, by procuring for them free papers, and 
as she had none of an age to leave home, | 
she thought there would be time enough to| 
do it. Ignorant of the forms of the lwa,| 
and having no one to counsel or direct, she | 
knew not what to do, 

“Amy,” said she; “don’t you give up and | 
ery somuch about it. [ll do all I can for} 
you, child. Though the Lord knows | don’t 
know where to go, or whatto do, If poor 
Miss Edwards was only livin’, she’a help 
ine, for if ever thar wasa_ blessed woman | 
on ’arth, she was one.” 

The heart-stricken mother sat on the! 
floor beside her child, with her face buried | 
in her apron, and rocking herself to and fro 
in an agony of distress ; for she well knew} 
that ber child was in the hands of men who| 
lacked neither the will nor the power to| 
accomplish any deed of darkness. 

Day after day passed; the mother was | 
sometimes comforted with the hope of 
seeing herckild free. At others, overcome 
by the lethargy of despair, she felt as if she 
could do nothing ; at leagth, one morning 
after Amy had been in prison for more| 
than a month, the jailer accosted her with 
“Well, old woman, who’s a going to pay 
your jail fees? The court sat yesterday, 
and forty-five dollars are owing this day, 
and they must cash down, or she’ll have to 
be sold along with the rest to payout. We 
can’t keep such a gang for month in and 
month out, for nothing. What are you 
going to do,1l say?” he thundered, bid- 
ding the woman be silent, with surprise. 

* I don’t know sir,” said the poor moth- 
er; [ ain't gota dollar in the world. Since 
my poor child has been shutup here, I ain’t} 
been able to work more than half the time, 

ut bless me, master you can’t sell my 


** Never mind that,” said the jailer.— 


lindulgences as readily. 


fafterwards, merely incidentally. 


victims were delivered up to their masters 
and driven off. Amy’s mother followed 
her to the wharf, and as the vessel only 
waited to complete her cargo, she clasped 
her child but for a momont, and _ they 
were separated for ever. ; 

The agony and tears of that mother 
and her inaocent child are recorded in 
heaven, and woe to the oppressor when 
the day of reckoning shall come. 

That none of the foregoing statements 
are exaggerated, will appear by reference 
to an article which appeared last winter 
in the Richmond Whig and Louisville 
Jour nal, 


sa 
Miscellany, 


The church needs reforming now as 
much as in Luther’s time, and sells her 
There are altars 


ito which the slaveholder is admitted, 


while the Unitarian would be put forth 
as unclean. Ifit be God’s altar, both 
have aright there,—the sinner most of 


j}all,—but let him not go unrebuked. We 


hire our religion by the quarter, and if it 
tells any disagreeable truths, we dismiss 
it, for we did not pay it forsuch service 
Christ scourged the sellers ot 
doves out of the temple; we invite the 
sellers of men and women ins We have 
few such preachers now as Nathan was. 
They preach against sin in the abstract, 


as this. 


Towards noon, Amy’s mother came.—| Shooting their arrows into the woundless 


The jailer asked her if she had brought the| 


air. Let sin wrap itself in superfine 
broadcloth, and put its name on charita- 
ble subscription-papers, and it is safe. - 
We bandy compliments with it, instead 
of saying sternly, ** Get thee behind me!” 
The Devil might listen to some preae)- 
ing L have heard, without getting his appe- 
itte spoiled. Thereis a great deal of time 
and money expended to make men be- 
lieve that this one or that one will be 


i}damned, and to scare or wheedie them 


into good Calvinists or Episcopalians ; 
but very little pains is taken to make them 
good Christiaus.— Lowell. 


STEALING A NEGRO AND OTHER “ Cat- 
TLE.” The Natchez Courier mentions the 


larrest of one Robert Strong who, we are 
told very coolly, had stolen from the stable 


of a Mr. Rose, a horse and a negro man, the 
horse being mentioned first, and the negro 
The ofli- 
cers went immediately in pursuit of the 
thief, and soon caught and brought him 
hack, ‘the horse and negro” with him, 
both being found in his possession. 


A Fact.—Itis the man that makes the 
most noise, that secures the attention of the 
world. A silent elephant may remain un- 
observed amid the foliage of the wuod ; but 
acroaking bull-frog is sure to attract al- 
tention in the darkest night. 


SomeEWwHAT so.—When we hear aman 





| boasting of his love for the dear people,- we 


are strongly inclined to suspect him fora 
love of the dear people’s offices. 1t reminds 
us of the Irishman who was about to marry 
a Southern girl for her property.—‘ Will 
you take this woman to be your wedded 
wife 2?” 

‘Yes, your riverence, and the nagers 
too.” 

Srecie and Species.—**I tear,” said @ 
country curate is his flock, ‘‘ when I ex- 
plained to you'in my last charity sermou 
that philanthropy was a love of your spe- 
cles, you must have understood me to say 
sPEcIE, Which mAy account for the small- 
ness of the collection. You will, I hope, 


ing and stay all day ? [ean get home be- 
fore the toll-gate shuts, and I won't needa 
ass.” 

* Yes, child, you may go: and mind you 
tell your aunt Hannah | heard trom the old 
place last week, and how old Missus is 
dead, and Massar Jim has broken up and 
gone ofl, nobody don’t know whar, and the 
old place is gwyne to be sold to pay his 
debts. It’s a mighty good thing we were 
set free long ago, or we'd a been sold along 
with the rest of ’em.”’ 

* Yes ma’in, I'll tell her; and mayn’t I 
pick some strawberries to carry to little 
Sally Pletcher? I can’t never forget how 
that dear child used to steal into our garden 
with her book, when she came home trom 
school, to learn me my letters. 
knowed how to read if her sister Jane 


‘ ’ saa read . ¢ ] > . ) | ; , . : 
jaaee t found her out, and told her father. | don’t take her to the cage; she never staid jail-door. 
| How sorry the little thing looked when she | q)}} night from her,mammy before, and she'll] ed victims was brought and exposed on the 


st E | be seared to death.’ 
Father says I musn’t; but never ating, | 


‘ 


said,‘ Amy, | can’tteach you any more. 


lon’tery, andif I live tobe a grown-up 


I'd a soon} 


| wretch. 


dark part of the room, and threw the full/“ Here she’s been in jail these forty-five 
light of a dark lantern, which he carried days, and nomore likely to get out now 
concealed for the purpose under his overcoat,| than she was the first time | turned the 
full upon poor Amy’s face. Dazzled, be-| keys on her, ‘less she’s sold to pay the jail 
wildered with the sudden light, and half}/fees. You see when any nigger gets in 
| Stupified with terror at the prospect of fall-| jail, no odds whether it’s right or wrong, 
ing into the hands of a patrol, of whose|the tees have to be paid afore they budge 
cruelty she had heard dreadful accounts, she} one inch, mind, I tell you.’ 
sat with vacant gaze fixed upon the object} * How long, sir, before the sale begins ?’ 
of her dread. asked the mother. 

‘Come out here, you black imp,’ he cried * About ten o’clock,’ he answered ; ‘and 
; with fiendish glee, ‘and give an account of| mind, now, we’ll have to stick to the law: 
yourself, You don’t belong here, | know,} the money must be paid, or she’il have to 
Old woman, you don’t pretend she’s yours, go.’ 
ldo you ?? Alas! poor woman, Fruitless were her 

‘ No, master,’ said aunt Hannah, ‘it’s my| efforts to obtain the required sum; and 
sister’s child, She came from Manchester | with aching heart she stvod, at the appoint- 
| to see us to-day, and couldn't get back home|ed hour, among the crowd of purchasers 
(cause it rained so hard, Do, pray, master,!and idlers who were gathered about the 
One after another of the wretch- 





block to the view of the crowd, and with 

‘ y a : . , - » P ® . . . 
What o’ that?’ said the unfeeling jeers. and brutal jests sold to the highest 

* Who do you belong to, girl ?’| b'dder. Among the purchasers, Amy’s 


y o e | 1 ‘ > han ata , © . ‘ ‘a > * ; , ’ j . , ° ° 
Brittan puts high duties on certain ar-| woman and have a house of my own, I'll |* She don’t belong to nobody, master,’ said| mother saw one whose eager voice was 


ticles,and high penalties forthe breach! !¢ara you to read, and give you a bible too} Hannah. ‘ Her mammy’s a free woman,’ 


always first and loudest, and she learned 





prove by your present contributions, that 
. ° ” 
you no longet labor under that mistake. 


Discovery.—A human mummy has beet 
found, preserved in guano, six feet below 
the surface, at Ichaboe, and carried to Liv- 
erpool. The stave of a flour barrel buried 
with the body, shows it to have been that 0 
Christopher Delano, a Portugese sailor, one 
of an American whaler’s crew, and buried 
in 179), 





Power of the Press. Tt was a remark of 
Napoleon, that four hostile newspapers are 
more to be feared than an hundred thous 
bayonets, 


The New York Republican say *— 
‘‘ A disappointed office-seeker of our 
acquaintance, fancies himeelfa salary 
of $2,000 a year, and has locked him- 
self up in an iron safe, for fear of being 
used up by assessments for party pur 
poses. 
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